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American's 

New 

Pleasure 

Destinations 


American’s two new pleasure destinations, the 
Pacific and the Caribbean, represent two of the 
three major sunshine basins of the world. 
Together with the existing routes to California, 
Arizona, Texas and Mexico, these make 
American a leading carrier to warm weather 
climates. 

The Pacific route services were started on 
August 1, 1970. The Caribbean routes were 
acquired through merger with Trans Carib¬ 
bean Airways and service was inaugurated 
March 2,1971. 

The addition of Salt Lake City gave American 
its first major skiing destination. Service 
between there and New York, Washington, and 
Chicago and Detroit was started October 25, 
1970. 
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American Airlines Annual Report 1970 


Comparative 2-year summary 

1970 

1969 

Percent 
Increase or 
(Decrease) 

Total Revenues 

$1,132,779,000 

$1,032,960,000 

9.7 

Net Earnings (Loss) 

$ (26,398,000) 

$ 38,468,000 

— 

Average Shares Outstanding 

20,281,000 

20,263,000 

0.1 

Per “| Earnings (Loss) 

$(1.30) 

$ 1.90 

— 

Share > Dividends 

$ .80 

$ .80 

— 

Data J Stockholders’ Equity 

$17.78 

$19.89 

(10.6) 

Passenger Miles Sold 




Commercial 

16,774,494,000 

16,024,197,000 

4.7 

Military Charter 

1,395,842,000 

271,462,000 

414.2 

Available Passenger Miles 

34,258,564,000 

30,541,345,000 

12.2 

Passenger Load Factor 

50.9% 

52.8% 

(3.6) 

Freight Ton Miles Sold 




Commercial 

446,432,000 

408,621,000 

9.3 

Military Charter 

16,552,000 

35,279,000 

(53.1) 

Employees at Year End 

35,863 

37,087 

(3.3) 


Aircraft Fleet and Orders 


On hand at On order for Delivery During 

December 31, 1970 1971 1972 


BAC-400 

27 


Boeing 720s 

19 


Boeing 707s 

51 


Boeing 727/023 

57 


Boeing 727/223 

41 


Boeing 707/323CF 

17 


Boeing 707/323 

20 


Boeing 707/323B 

10 


Boeing 747 1 

11 

6 

McDonnell Douglas DC-10 


5 

Total 2 

253 

11 


includes one B-747 aircraft leased from another carrier until May, 1971. 

American has options for 25 more DC-1 Os and has reserved delivery positions for six Anglo-French 
Concorde and six U.S. Boeing supersonic jets. 
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President’s Letter The financial results for 1970 were 

disappointing. We had a net loss of 
$26 million compared with net income 
of $38 million in 1969. This was the 
first loss year for American Airlines 
since 1948. 


The conditions in the industry have 
been well publicized: 

■ As a result of the current slow¬ 
down in our national economy, pas¬ 
senger traffic of the domestic airlines 
(revenue passenger miles) declined 

1.5% in 1970, in contrast with an aver¬ 
age growth rate of 12% since 1945. 

■ Costs continued to rise at an un¬ 
precedented rate, particularly labor 
costs that represent over 40% of air¬ 
line expenses. 

■ The government agency respon¬ 
sible for our prices has refused to 
allow increases compatible with the 
rising costs of doing business; despite 
widely publicized rate increases, our 
average fare per passenger mile in 

1970 was 6.3% less than it was in 
1962, while consumer prices during 
this period rose 28%. 


This combination of declining traffic, 
rising costs and inadequate prices 
has produced losses to carriers oper¬ 
ating in highly competitive markets 
where it has not been possible to 
effect adequate unilateral capacity 
reductions. 


In addition to these general forces, 
several special elements affected our 
operating results in 1970: 

■ The results reflect the com¬ 
mencement of operations, March 2, 
of the Boeing 747, an airplane that 
has had the best safety and perform¬ 
ance record of any new aircraft in the 
history of air transportation, but is 
expensive to operate in declining 
markets. 

■ Our costs for 1970 also reflect 
the inauguration of service, August 1, 
on our new 10,000-mile route to 
Australia and New Zealand via 
Hawaii, Samoa and Fiji. 


■ During 1970 there were two long 
strikes in the airline industry on Na¬ 
tional Airlines (116 days) and on 
Northwest Airlines (159 days) obliga¬ 
ting us for $7 million in Mutual Aid 
guarantee payments. 

■ We made provisions aggregating 
$7 million for possible losses on an 
investment in another company, on 
receivables from the sale of aircraft 
and on liquidation of Reservations 
World. The year was also burdened 
with operating losses of $1.3 million 
incurred by Reservations World before 
it was shut down in December 1970. 

■ In the latter part of the year our 
two transcontinental competitors 
succeeded in diverting substantial 
amounts of traffic from our services by 
converting the coach sections of their 
aircraft to more luxurious accommo¬ 
dations. We have been reluctant to 
increase our own expenditures by 
following a similar program, but in the 
absence of a CAB policy establishing 
a relationship between fares and 
costs, we are actively planning steps 
to protect our competitive position. 

These are the principal events of 1970 
that affected our earnings. The pros¬ 
pects for 1971 are more encouraging. 
We have cut costs by reducing the 
scale of our operations. Although the 
first quarter will continue to reflect the 
difficulties encountered in 1970, as 
general economic conditions im¬ 
prove during the year airline traffic 
will begin to return to more normal 
levels. Fare increases will almost cer¬ 
tainly be granted on completion of 
current CAB proceedings, now 
scheduled for April. Also, the Boeing 
747 is beginning to gain the public 
following it deserves, and we are 
gradually increasing loads on our 
Pacific route as our services become 
better known. 

We expect to show better results at 
the end of the current year. 
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American Airlines 
Year in Review 


Traffic 

The year 1970 demonstrated the ex¬ 
treme sensitivity of certain segments of 
domestic airline passenger traffic to the 
business cycle. Although the long-term 
growth rate of the airlines has been 
about 12% a year since the end of 
World War II, during each of the last 
three official recessions the domestic 
trunk airlines have encountered a 
marked flattening of growth. The re¬ 
cessions of 1957-58 and 1960-61 were 
accompanied by periods of 12 suc¬ 
cessive months and 18 successive 
months, respectively, in which do¬ 
mestic passenger miles either showed 
declines or fell substantially below 
normal growth rates. The current abso¬ 
lute decline in growth rate began in 
mid-1969, and from April 1970, to the 
date of this report, there has been an 
unbroken absolute decline. For the 
calendar year 1970, the absolute de¬ 
cline was 1.5% as compared with 1969. 

Further, the 1.5% decline has had an 
uneven impact on the industry. Nearly 
one-half of the total nationwide de¬ 
cline was in five major markets served 
by American and its two transconti¬ 
nental competitors, where the traffic 
fell 6.6% as compared with a decline of 
0.9% in the balance of the industry. 
Some markets actually increased dur¬ 
ing 1970. A survey made by us in Au¬ 
gust 1970 showed an increase of 0.6% 
in personal and pleasure travel and a 
decrease of 14.8% in business travel 
as compared with August 1969. Since 
personal and pleasure travel is cur¬ 
rently estimated at more than half the 
total domestic travel volume, carriers 
serving resort areas have fared better 
during this period of economic decline 
than those serving business markets. 

Capacity 

Because of the long lead time for new 
aircraft and the long periods required 
to build airport facilities and to train 
highly skilled personnel, an abrupt 
termination of the usual rapid growth 
rate leaves the airline industry with too 
much capacity in equipment, buildings 
and people. 


Domestic Airline Traffic & Business Cycles 
1955-1970 

Billions of Revenue Passenger Miles 



1. i l 

1955 


1960 


Net Earnings 

(Millions) 

Net Earnings ■ Dividends 



1961 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 
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1965 1970 


Average Revenue Per Passenger Mile 

(Cents) 


1961 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 70 


Early in 1970 American began reducing 
the level of its operations and cuts in 
capacity were made again in July and 
in September. Since July 1970, monthly 
available seat miles operated by 
American averaged 5% below levels of 
the previous year. Unfortunately, our 
major competitors did not respond 
promptly. In November, typically a 
poor month in the five major transcon¬ 
tinental and semi-transcontinental 
markets served by the three transconti¬ 
nental carriers, American provided 
12% less seat capacity than in August, 
the peak month, whereas one of our 
competitors had increased seat 
capacity in those markets by 10% and 
the other by 16%. 

The capacity reductions effected by 
American helped to control costs, but 
also caused us to lose some share of 
market to the competitors which had 
not only increased capacity but had 
also converted the coach sections of 
their aircraft to more luxurious accom¬ 
modations with no increase in fares. 
Recently-announced reductions in 
competitive capacity should help re¬ 
store the balance and improve Ameri¬ 
can's profitability. 

Yields 

In January 1970 the CAB commenced a 
general review of the fare structure and 
fare levels of the airline industry. Hear¬ 
ings in most phases of this investiga¬ 
tion have now been completed and the 
CAB has announced that it expects to 
render a decision in April 1971. After 
the investigation was initiated the 
government permitted no general in¬ 
creases in the level of airline fares. As 
a result, fares remained at the level 
established in September 1969 and our 
yield rose only 5.3% between 1969 and 
1970, clearly inadequate to keep pace 
with the rapidly rising cost of goods 
and services purchased. As pointed 
out in the President's Letter, our 1970 
yield was still 6.3% below that of 1962, 
while consumer prices had risen 28%. 

Effective January 11,1971, fare 
increases on selected short-haul 


segments and reductions in certain 
discount fares were permitted. Ameri¬ 
can expects these fare changes will 
add approximately $24 million to its 
revenues in 1971. We believe that a 
modest across-the-board rate increase 
of 5% to 6% is also required by the 
industry. We are optimistic that such an 
increase will be permitted by the CAB 
at the conclusion of the pending 
investigation. 

Cost Reduction Programs 

In 1970, while yields rose 5.3%, the 
weighted average unit costs of goods 
and services purchased by us in¬ 
creased approximately 8.6%. 

To the extent possible, cost reduction 
programs have been implemented. The 
scale of operations has been reduced. 
Total number of individuals employed 
at the end of 1970 was 2,000 less than 
in July 1970. Compensation of the 
officers of the corporation was reduced, 
averaging about 15% in the case of 
senior officials on January 1,1971. 

New Routes 

In August American commenced oper¬ 
ating daily nonstop service to Hawaii 
from New York, Chicago and St. Louis 
(with through flights from Boston and 
Detroit), and beyond Hawaii to Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand via Samoa and 
Fiji. American's traffic on these routes 
has been steadily increasing since 
August. 

In October American began service to 
Salt Lake City from New York, Chicago, 
Washington and Detroit. Salt Lake City 
is not only an important traffic-gener¬ 
ating area, but also offers American its 
first direct access to ski resorts: Alta 
and the other nearby Utah skiing areas, 
as well as Sun Valley. 

Trans Caribbean Airways, Inc. 

On December 31,1970 President 
Nixon approved the decision of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board authorizing the 
merger of Trans Caribbean into Ameri¬ 
can Airlines. On March 2,1971 Ameri¬ 
can Airlines began service from New 
York, Newark and Washington to San 
Juan, Puerto Rico; St. Croix and 
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St. Thomas in the U.S. Virgin Islands; 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti; and Aruba and 
Curacao in the Netherlands Antilles. 
Despite losses experienced by Trans 
Caribbean in recent years, American 
is confident that these routes will add 
to its profitability in 1971 and in the 
years ahead. 

One of the prime objectives of 
American's management has been to 
broaden American’s route structure by 
gaining access to resort destinations, 
since personal and pleasure traffic has 
been and will continue to be the most 
rapidly growing segment of airline 
travel. The new routes to Hawaii and 
the South Pacific, to Salt Lake and to 
the Caribbean give American a major 
opportunity to capitalize on this growth. 

Western Air Lines, Inc. 

As a part of its program to acquire more 
resort destinations, a merger agree¬ 
ment was signed late in 1970 with 
Western Air Lines. Western serves the 
California-Hawaii route, the number 
one pleasure market in the United 
States. It also operates from California 
to Mexico, to Alaska, to Las Vegas, to 
Denver and to the whole Pacific 
Northwest. 

The terms of the merger include the 
exchange of 1.3 shares of American 
common stock for each share of West¬ 
ern stock, after issuance of a 10% 
stock dividend by Western. Should the 
market price of American's common 
stock be below $16 at the time of the 
merger, American will be obligated to 
issue additional stock up to a maximum 
of .3833 shares for each share of 
Western common stock. In turn, should 
Western's cash and cash equivalents at 
the time of the merger be less than 
$42.5 million, American’s obligation to 
issue additional stock will be reduced 
proportionately. 

Since American and Western are cer¬ 
tificated to serve 14 common points, 
the merger will permit substantial 
economies. It will also enable the 
merged company to provide signifi¬ 
cantly improved service to passengers 


and shippers on the routes served by 
both carriers. Finally, it is essentially an 
"end-to-end” merger of airlines with 
complementary routes. Competition 
between the two airlines is confined to 
three relatively short and low density 
routes, the biggest of which ranks only 
99th in passenger miles. 

Flight Equipment 

The problem of adjusting capacity to 
the declining demand in 1970 was 
complicated by the introduction of the 
large new Boeing 747 which, although 
turning in a remarkable record of safety 
and reliability, has had to overcome 
poor publicity attending its first few 
months of operation. 

It has now been in service for more than 
a year during which it has increasingly 
demonstrated its superior performance 
characteristics. We believe that the 
flying comfort and overall attractive¬ 
ness of this aircraft will make the 747 
the number one choice of discriminat¬ 
ing travelers in 1971 and the years to 
come. 

At the time orders were placed for the 
Boeing 747, American realized that 
many of its routes required service by 
a smaller, more flexible aircraft which 
could still provide the new standard of 
passenger comfort afforded by wide¬ 
bodied airplanes. American took the 
lead in preparing a specification of a 
three-engine aircraft designed to op¬ 
erate on short-haul routes and with 
range capability to fly from coast to 
coast, non-stop. American selected the 
McDonnell Douglas DC-10 with Gen¬ 
eral Electric engines. 

The DC-10 will be the quietest aircraft 
ever to fly in commercial service, meet¬ 
ing every community noise standard. 

Its engines will be smokeless. Although 
smaller in size, it will rival the 747 in its 
low cost per available seat mile. 

We anticipate that the DC-10 will be the 
backbone of American Airlines’ aircraft 
fleet in the decade to come, just as the 
DC-3 was in the late '30s and early 
'40s. It will serve short-haul, high- 
density markets in the Northeast and 


Source of the Revenue Dollar 





Total Revenue $1,132,779 


Distribution of the Expense Dollar 



Oil 

Total Expense $1,159,540 
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747 vs 707 

% Departures Delayed for Mechanical Reasons 

First 10 Months of Operation 
747 ■ 707 


25 


20 


15 


10 


1 23456789 10 


Capital Expenditures’ and Depreciation 

(Millions) 

Capital Expenditures* ■ Depreciation 


350 


300 


250 


200 


150 


100 


mill 

1961 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 

’Includes Change in Deposits With Manufacturers 



also provide wide-bodied comfort on 
our longer routes, supplementing the 
747's. 

The DC-10 has been designed for the 
ultimate in passenger comfort. The 
cabin will be the quietest. The seats, 
lighting and ventilation incorporate the 
latest improvements to ensure the most 
pleasant of trips. Possibly its outstand¬ 
ing feature is the seating configuration 
of four double seats in coach (no more 
3-abreast) and twin doubles in first 
class. 

DC-10 flight simulators have been in¬ 
stalled in our Flight Academy, and 
training of our pilots and mechanics 
will begin soon. We look forward 
proudly toward being the first airline 
to fly this aircraft in commercial service 
later this year. 

By the close of 1970 we had taken de¬ 
livery often 747 aircraft, representing 
a total value of $220 million. The Com¬ 
pany has outstanding orders for 31 
additional aircraft: six Boeing 747’s 
scheduled for delivery during the first 
half of 1971 and 25 Douglas DC-10’s, 
the first of which will be delivered in the 
third quarter of 1971. 

The Company also has options for the 
purchase of 25 additional DC-10’s. The 
first 15 of these options were exer¬ 
cisable in September of 1970. Due to 
uncertain economic conditions the 
Company elected not to exercise the 
options. Subsequently, these options 
have been renegotiated and optional 
deliveries have been rescheduled in 
the years 1973 to 1975. 

We have been selling our older aircraft 
as new airplanes have been delivered. 
From January 1,1970 to the date of 
this report we had sold 22 aircraft, and 
additional aircraft are being offered for 
sale during 1971. 

Financing 

Despite the tight money conditions of 
1970, American adhered to its policy of 
raising the majority of its capital re¬ 
quirements on a long-term basis. In 
July the Company financed three 747’s 
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Long-Term Debt vs Stockholders’ Equity 

(Millions) 

Debt ■ Equity 



through an investment tax credit lease, 
selling $48 million of 18-year loan 
certificates publicly. In September 1970 
and in March 1971 similar lease financ¬ 
ing in the amounts of $32 million and 
$31 million respectively, covering four 
additional 747's was consummated. 

A portion of our airport facility require¬ 
ments was financed during the year by 
the sale of tax exempt revenue bonds 
totaling $30 million. 

For several years American has had a 
revolving bank credit line of $200 mil¬ 
lion, primarily as insurance against 
unpredictable short-term adverse de¬ 
velopments. The Company has bor¬ 
rowed only $46 million against this 
credit. Early in 1971 the Company 
commenced negotiations with its 
banks to increase the credit to $300 
million and to extend the term of com¬ 
mitment to March, 1977. The availabil¬ 
ity of these bank funds, subject to 
negotiation of terms and conditions of 
the new agreement, plus internally gen¬ 
erated funds in 1971 and 1972, gives 
the Company substantial flexibility in 
arranging the financial resources 
necessary to support our continuing 
capital requirements. 

At year-end 1970 the total investment 
in the Company consisted of stock¬ 
holders' equity to the extent of 34%, 
senior debt, 40%, and subordinated 
convertible debentures, 26%. 
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American Airlines, Inc. and Consolidated Subsidiary 


Consolidated Statement of Operations 

(in Thousands) 


Year Ended December 31 
1970 1969 


Revenues 


Passenger 

$1,014,668 

$ 902,608 

Freight 

86,564 

78,589 

Mail 

22,433 

21,288 

Express 

6,349 

5,823 

Other (Note 10) 

2,765 

24,652 


1,132,779 

1,032,960 

Expenses 



Flying Operations 

340,577 

275,494 

Maintenance 

175,610 

151,073 

Passenger Service 

122,519 

106,076 

Aircraft and Traffic Servicing 

217,374 

187,735 

Promotion and Sales 

123,778 

111,540 

General and Administrative 

54,718 

43,379 

Depreciation and Obsolescence 

106,068 

94,701 


1,140,644 

969,998 

Operating Income (Loss) 

(7,865) 

62,962 

Interest and Miscellaneous 



Interest on long-term debt 

34,231 

34,135 

Interest income 

(4,487) 

(8,217) 

Interest capitalized 

(14,060) 

(8,162) 

Loss from Reservations World (Note 11) 

3,176 

216 

Miscellaneous—net (Note 10) 

10,386 

624 


29,246 

18,596 


(37,111) 

44,366 

Federal Income Tax (Credit) (including deferred tax: 1970- 



$(476); 1969-$11,031) (Note 5) 

(10,350) 

10,200 


(26,761) 

34,166 

Other Income (Loss) 



Net earnings of Sky Chefs, Inc. (Note 1) 

804 

3,234 

Profit (loss) on disposal of property and equipment, net of 



federal income tax effect: 1970—$(180); 1969—$315 

(441) 

1,068 


363 

4,302 

Net Earnings (Loss) for the Year 

$ (26,398) 

$ 38,468 

Earnings (Loss) Per Share (Note 7) 



Earnings (loss) per share of common stock 

$(1.30) 

$1.90 

Earnings per share assuming full dilution 

— 

$1.74 


The accompanying notes are an integral part of this financial statement. 
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American Airlines, Inc. and Consolidated Subsidiary 
Consolidated Balance Sheet (in Thousands) 


Assets 


Year Ended December 31 
1970 1969 


Current Assets 


Cash 

$ 33,236 

$ 26,005 

Marketable securities, at cost 

2,800 

55,285 

Receivables 

203,856 

190,371 

Spare parts, materials and supplies, at average cost less 
obsolescence reserve (1970—$7,036; 1969—$9,820) 

40,315 

35,870 

Prepaid expenses 

4,231 

3,737 

Total Current Assets 

284,438 

311,268 


Operating Equipment and Property (Notes 2 and 3) 


Flight equipment, at cost 

1,276,639 

1,223,356 

Less: Accumulated depreciation and obsolescence 

465,855 

427,655 


810,784 

795,701 

Cash deposits with manufacturers for purchase of flight 
equipment 

184,632 

197,814 


995,416 

993,515 

Land, buildings and other equipment, at cost 

231,183 

163,275 

Less: Accumulated depreciation 

65,473 

55,631 


165,710 

107,644 

Operating Equipment and Property—Net 

1,161,126 

1,101,159 


Investments and Other Assets 



Investment in and advances to Sky Chefs, Inc. (Note 1) 

27,312 

20,121 

Receivable on sale of aircraft and other equipment (net of 
deferred income and reserve for doubtful accounts: 

1970—$21,392; 1969—$16,238) (Note 4) 

27,786 

33,285 

Miscellaneous investments 

7,606 

9,028 

Deferred charges 

16,678 

15,937 

Total Investments and Other Assets 

79,382 

78,371 

Total Assets 

$1,524,946 

$1,490,798 


The accompanying notes are an integral part of this financial statement. 
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Liabilities and Stockholders’ Equity 


Year Ended December 31 
1970 1969 


Current Liabilities 


Accounts payable 

$ 151,606 

$ 124,916 

Accrued salaries and wages 

46,383 

38,337 

Other accrued liabilities 

25,284 

21,752 

Long-term debt maturing within one year 

19,171 

18,552 

Air travel plan subscribers’ deposits 

9,781 

10,053 

Unearned transportation revenue 

25,386 

27,658 

Total Current Liabilities 

277,611 

241,268 


Long-Term Debt (Note 4) 


Senior 

430,200 

398,371 

Subordinated convertible debentures 

282,870 

282,870 

Total Long-Term Debt 

713,070 

681,241 

Other Credits 



Deferred federal income tax (Note 5) 

146,266 

146,742 

Self-insurance 

18,344 

14,638 

Employee stock purchase plan (Note 8) 

8,977 

3,609 

Total Other Credits 

173,587 

164,989 


Stockholders’ Equity (Notes 4, 6, 8, 12 and 13) 

Preferred stock-no par value 
5,000 shares authorized; none issued 


Common stock—$1 par value 

40,000 shares authorized; 20,281 shares issued 
and outstanding 

20,281 

20,281 

Additional paid-in capital 

96,576 

96,576 

Retained earnings 

243,821 

286,443 

Total Stockholders’ Equity 

360,678 

403,300 

Total Liabilities and Stockholders’ Equity 

$1,524,946 

$1,490,798 
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American Airlines, Inc. and Consolidated Subsidiary 

Consolidated Statement of Source and Application of Funds 

(in Thousands) 


Year Ended December 31 
1970 1969 


Source of Funds 


Net earnings (loss) for the year 

$ 

(26,398) 

$ 

38,468 

Less undistributed earnings of Sky Chefs, Inc. 


804 


3,234 



(27,202) 


35,234 

Depreciation and obsolescence 


106,068 


94,701 

Deferred federal income tax 


(476) 


11,031 

Total from operations 


78,390 


140,966 

Disposal of property and equipment 


17,732 


14,637 

Increase in current liabilities 


36,343 


31,877 

Proceeds from issuance of long-term debt 


51,000 


19,400 

Proceeds from employee stock purchase plan and exercise of 
stock options 


5,368 


4,630 



188,833 


211,510 

Application of Funds 

Capital Expenditures: 

Flight 


118,215* 


77,698* 

Ground 


70,671 


41,754 

Deposits (net change) 


(13,182) 


76,370 

Total capital expenditures 


175,704 


195,822 

Increase in inventories, receivables and prepaid expenses 


18,424 


2,764 

Long-term debt transferred to current liabilities 


19,171 


20,492 

Dividends 


16,224 


16,211 

Other (net) 


4,564 


(1,582) 



234,087 


233,707 

Decrease in Cash and Marketable Securities 

$ 

(45,254) 

$ 

(22,197) 

Cash and Marketable Securities Balance at: 

Beginning of year 

$ 

81,290 

$ 

103,487 

End of year 

$ 

36,036 

$ 

81,290 


*ln addition, during 1970, 7 aircraft costing $153.5 million and during 1969, 22 aircraft costing 
$149.6 million were added to American’s fleet under long-term leases. 


The accompanying notes are an integral part of this financial statement. 
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American Airlines, Inc. and Consolidated Subsidiary 

Consolidated Statement of Retained Earnings 

(in Thousands) 


Year Ended December 31 
1970 1969 


Balance at beginning of year 

$ 286,443 

$ 264,186 

Net earnings (loss) for the year 

(26,398) 

38,468 


260,045 

302,654 


Deduct cash dividends paid on common stock ($.80 per share) 

16,224 

16,211 

Balance at end of year (Note 4) 

$ 243,821 

$ 286,443 


Consolidated Statement of Additional Paid-In Capital 

(in Thousands) 



Year Ended December 31 

1970 1969 

Balance at beginning of year 

$ 96,576 

$ 

95,580 

Excess of proceeds over par value of 42,320 shares of 
common stock issued on exercise of options in 1969 

_ 


979 

Excess of proceeds over par value of 578 shares of common 
stock issued on conversion of 4%, 5V2 % and 4 Vi % 
subordinated convertible debentures in 1969 

— 


17 

Balance at end of year 

$ 96,576 

$ 

96,576 


The accompanying notes are an integral part of these financial statements. 
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American Airlines 

Notes to Financial Statements 


1. Principles of Consolidation 

The accompanying consolidated financial statements in¬ 
clude the accounts of American’s Mexican subsidiary, 
American Airlines de Mexico, S.A. American’s investment in 
Sky Chefs, Inc. is carried in the financial statements at cost 
plus accumulated earnings not yet distributed to American. 

2. Aircraft Owned, Leased, and on Order 

American currently has a fleet of 253 jet aircraft of which 61 
are leased for periods of from 10 to 18 years. Annual rental 
payments approximate $46,800,000 from 1971 to 1978, with 
lesser amounts thereafter. 

With respect to five leased Boeing 747 aircraft, American 
has guaranteed $79,000,000 of lessor long-term loan 
certificates. With respect to the other two leased Boeing 
747 aircraft, American has guaranteed lessor notes of 
$31,179,000 due July 1, 1971 and is obligated to arrange 
long-term financing for the lessors in such amount. See 
page 8 for further information. 

American has outstanding commitments for the purchase 
of 31 aircraft and related equipment totaling approximately 
$572,300,000 of which $182,682,000 has been deposited 
with manufacturers at December 31,1970. Anticipated 
future payments will approximate the following amounts (in 
thousands): 

Aircraft Type_No. 1971_1972_Total 

Boeing 747 6 $ 78,300 - $ 78,300 

McDonnell Douglas DC-10 25 95,300 $216,000 311,300 

31 $173,600 $216,000 $389,600 

With respect to aircraft presently in operation, additional 
expenditures of approximately $10,200,000 for modifica¬ 
tions, spare parts and equipment have been authorized for 
1971. 

American has options (expiring in April 1971) to purchase 
10 additional McDonnell Douglas DC-10 aircraft for delivery 
during 1973 and is currently negotiating for options (ex¬ 
piring in 1971 and 1972) on 15 additional aircraft. American 
has also deposited a total of $1,950,000 with manufacturers 
for possible purchase of supersonic aircraft. 

Of the aircraft in American’s fleet at December 31,1970 
seven Boeing 720 aircraft and six BAC-400 aircraft, which 
had an aggregate book value at December 31,1970 of about 
$23,000,000, have been retired from service. American cur¬ 
rently anticipates gradually retiring from service, by the end 
of 1971, its fleet of 27 BAC-400 aircraft (with an aggregate 
book value at December 31,1970 of about $53,000,000) and 
certain or all of its fleet of 19 Boeing 720 aircraft (with an 
aggregate book value at December 31,1970 of about 
$31,000,000). Such aircraft are or will be made available for 


sale. These plans are periodically reviewed and are subject 
to change, and the Boeing 720 aircraft may be returned to 
service if traffic levels should increase. Although the market 
and future prices for used aircraft of these types cannot be 
predicted and substantial losses on the disposition thereof 
could occur, based on recent aircraft sales and American's 
current sales program, American does not presently believe 
that any reserve for loss is required in connection with the 
disposition of such fleets. 

3. Ground Facility Commitments 

As of December 31,1970, American’s Board of Directors 
has authorized expenditures of approximately $110,500,000, 
of which approximately $73,900,000 had been contracted 
for, for additional airport and office facilities and equipment. 
Of the $110,500,000, approximately $77,900,000 is expected 
to be expended during 1971. Annual rental payments under 
long-term leases in effept at December 31,1970 for airport 
and office facilities and equipment decline from approxi¬ 
mately $29,000,000 in 1971 to $23,500,000 in 1978, with 
lesser amounts thereafter. 

At December 31,1970 American had agreed to guarantee 
certain long-term lease and other obligations in connection 
with approximately $49,400,000 expended or to be ex¬ 
pended on hotel and other properties to be operated by 
Sky Chefs, fnc. 


4. Long-Term Debt 

American's debt (excluding amounts maturing within one 
year) consisted of the following (in thousands): 


Senior: 

Dec. 31, 1970 

Dec. 31, 1969 

AVa % promissory notes due 
1972-1996 

$ 87,500 

$ 91,000 

4.55% promissory notes due 
1972-1996 

25,000 

26,000 

5% promissory notes due 

1972-1996 

25,000 

26,000 

5%% promissory notes due 
1972-1996 

70,833 

73,667 

5Vs% promissory notes due 
1972-1991 

110,000 

110,000 

5% equipment obligations due 
1972-1979 

51,167 

58,124 

7.4% collateral loan due 1972-1974 

9,700 

13,580 

Promissory notes with interest at 

Va % above prime commercial rate 
due 1973-1982 

25,000 


Revolving credit agreement 

26,000 

— 


$430,200 

$398,371 

Subordinated: 



4% subordinated (convertible to 

1977) debentures due 1990 

$ 39,688 

$ 39,688 

5V2% subordinated (convertible to 
1979) debentures due 1991 

75,808 

75,808 

4!4% subordinated (convertible to 

1980) debentures due 1992 

167,374 

167,374 


$282,870 

$282,870 


The 7.4% collateral loan (including current maturities of 
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$3,880,000) is secured by a pledge of $13,700,000 of notes 
receivable on sale of aircraft and other equipment at 
December 31,1970. 

Annual payments of long-term debt for the following 
years are: 1972—$24,671.000; 1973—$27,171,000; 1974- 
$38,731,000; 1975-$35,791,000. 

A group of banks have agreed to a revolving credit ar¬ 
rangement with American, providing up to $200,000,000 in 
available loans through June 30,1971 and declining 
amounts thereafter to March 31,1975. At December 31, 

1970, American had borrowed $26,000,000 under tiie re¬ 
volving credit arrangement and had reserved $31,179,000 
of the revolving credit in connection with the lease arrange¬ 
ments referred to in Note 2. Such loans bear interest at the 
prevailing prime rate through March 31,1971 and thereafter 
at V* % above the prevailing prime rate. 

American's debt agreements limit the amount available 
for payment of cash dividends on common stock. Under the 
provisions of the most restrictive of these debt agreements 
$123,058,000 of American’s retained earnings of $243,821,- 
000 was not restricted for payment of cash dividends at 
December 31,1970. 

5. Federal Income Tax 

The provision for federal income tax consists of amounts 
which are currently payable or refundable and amounts 
which are deferred to future periods. The deferred amount 
results from the fact that, under the applicable tax statutes 
and regulations, some items of income and expense are 
not recognized in the same years for tax reporting purposes 
as for financial statement purposes. The principal timing 
difference results from the use of the accelerated deprecia¬ 
tion method of computing depreciation for tax reporting pur¬ 
poses and the straight-line method for financial statement 
purposes. 

The provision for 1969 has been reduced by investment 
tax credits of $13,400,000. The provision for 1970 reflects the 
tax benefit of American's operating loss, such benefit hav¬ 
ing been reduced by $7,600,000 of investment tax credits 
applied as a reduction of income taxes in prior years. At 
December 31,1970 American had accumulated approxi¬ 
mately $26,000,000 of unused investment tax credits which 
may be applied as a reduction of future federal income tax 
provisions. 

The Tax Reform Act of 1969 terminated the investment tax 
credit with respect to property ordered after April 18,1969. 
All of American’s aircraft presently on order were ordered 
prior to that date and, when delivered, will generate addi¬ 
tional investment tax credits to American or other pur¬ 
chasers. 

6. Common Stock 

Shares reserved for conversion of debentures and options 
at December 31,1970 and 1969 were as follows: 
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1970 

1969 

4% subordinated convertible 
debentures 

1,290,680 

1,290,683 

5V2% subordinated convertible 
debentures 

2,465,325 

2,465,325 

4!/4% subordinated convertible 
debentures 

3,561,142 

3,561,142 

Stock options (Note 8) 

Employee stock purchase plan (Note 8) 

670,050 

395,654 

671,080 

580,913 


8,382,851 

8,569,143 


7. Earnings (Loss) Per Share 

Earnings (loss) per share of common stock were deter¬ 
mined by dividing net earnings (loss) by the average number 
of shares of common stock outstanding during the year 
(1970-20,281,000 and 1969-20,263,000). Earnings per 
share assuming full dilution were determined on the as¬ 
sumption that all convertible debentures were converted as 
of January 1,1969 and net earnings for 1969 were increased 
to reflect the elimination of interest expense (less tax effect) 
related to the convertible debentures. 

8. Stock Option and Stock Purchase Plans 

American has qualified stock option plans approved by 
stockholders under which options to purchase common 
stock have been or may be granted to officers and key em¬ 
ployees of the Company and its subsidiaries. Under these 
plans, options are exercisable at the market value of the 
stock at the date of grant in equal annual installments over a 
period up to 5 years from the date options were granted. 
Options on 577,270 shares of common stock, aggregating 
$18,500,000 were outstanding at December 31,1970. Stock 
option activity during 1970 is shown in the table below. 



1969 Plan 

1967 Plan 

1964 Plan 

Total 

Outstanding- 
beginning of year 

285,400 

182,900 

63,650 

531,950 

Granted 

48,100 

14,000 

11,100 

73,200 

Exercised 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cancelled 

(13,280) 

(13,600) 

(1,000) 

(27,880) 

Outstanding—end 
of year 

320,220 

183,300 

73,750 

577,270 

Exercisable 

52,960 

93,720 

36,450 

183,130 

Available for grant 

79,780 

13,000 

— 

92,780 


American also has an employee stock purchase plan 
under the terms of which employees, other than'officers and 
key employees, were granted options in 1969 to purchase 
636,087 shares of common stock at the lower of the market 
value of the stock on June 2,1969 ($34,625 per share) or 
September 1,1971. At December 31,1970, employees had 
paid $8,977,000 under this plan. Options to purchase 
240,433 shares of common stock have been cancelled and 
395,654 shares of common stock have been reserved for 
issuance to employees under this plan. 

9. Retirement Benefits 

American has had in effect since 1942 retirement benefit 
plans, most of which are contributory, in which all full-time 
employees with at least one year of service are eligible to 









participate. American’s policy is to fund pension costs 
which are accrued. Such costs, including amounts to 
amortize prior service costs over approximately 20 years, 
amounted to $36,200,000 in 1970 and $23,030,000 in 1969. 
Substantially all the increase in pension costs in 1970 as 
compared to 1969 was due to increased salaries and 
improved benefits adopted during 1970. 

10. Mutual Aid Agreement 

During 1970, American, under the terms of a Mutual Aid 
Agreement with several other airlines, accrued payments 
totaling $10,300,000 to three other member carriers subject 
to strike. Such anticipated payments were charged against 
revenues ($3,200,000) in respect of net revenues from 
added traffic attributable to the strike and to miscellaneous 
expense ($7,100,000) in respect of guarantee payments to 
cover certain minimum percentages of the struck carriers’ 
normal operating expenses. 

During 1969, American, under the terms of this agree¬ 
ment, received, as a result of a 21 -day strike, payments 
totaling $20,300,000 from other member carriers. These 
payments were included in revenues for 1969. 

11. Other Investments 

In December 1970, the business of Reservations World, an 
operator of an automated reservation system in which Amer¬ 
ican had an investment, was liquidated. The charge of 
$3,176,000 in the income statement represents American’s 
share of Reservations World’s operating losses for the year 
and the loss on liquidation. 

12. Pending Merger With Trans Caribbean Airways, Inc. 

During 1970, the Boards of Directors of American and Trans 
Caribbean Airways, Inc. approved an Agreement of Merger 
providing for the merger of the air transportation business 
of Trans Caribbean into American. 

The Merger Agreement provides for a conversion ratio of 
.175 share of American’s Common Stock (subject to pos¬ 
sible reduction to not less than .146 share of American’s 
Common Stock) for each share of Trans Caribbean’s stock 
outstanding on the effective date of the merger, and would 
result in the issuance of approximately 694,000 shares of 
American’s Common Stock. 

American intends to account for this transaction as a 
purchase. The excess of the aggregate amount of all 
liabilities and obligations of Trans Carribbean assumed by 
American plus the value of shares of Common Stock issued 
in exchange for Trans Caribbean’s outstanding shares of 
stock over the fair value of the tangible assets acquired will 
constitute the cost of the routes acquired. Based on the 
assets and liabilities reflected in the unaudited balance 
sheet of Trans Caribbean at November 30,1970, the cost 
of the routes acquired would be approximately $27,500,000. 
The actual cost will exceed such amount to the extent of 
(1) net losses incurred by Trans Caribbean’s airline opera¬ 


tions between December 1,1970 and the effective date of 
the merger (2) the unfavorable outcome of various uncer¬ 
tainties and contingencies which could increase the cost of 
routes acquired by as much as $5,000,000, and (3) write¬ 
downs of Trans Caribbean’s assets upon completion of 
American’s survey and evaluation of Trans Caribbean’s 
properties in connection with their integration into Amer¬ 
ican’s operations. 

Preliminary indications are that the loss for the year 
ended December 31,1970 would approximate the loss of 
$8,970,000 incurred for the year ended December 31,1969. 
Until consummation of its merger into American Trans Ca¬ 
ribbean’s airline operations may be expected to continue to 
result in losses comparable to those experienced in 1969 
and 1970. 

13. Proposed Merger With Western Air Lines, Inc. 

In January 1971 American agreed to merge with Western Air 
Lines, Inc. subject to certain conditions including the ap¬ 
proval of the stockholders of both companies and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. The transaction would involve the ex¬ 
change of 7,013,000 shares of American’s Common Stock 
(subject to possible adjustment) for all of the outstanding 
common stock of Western. See page six for further informa¬ 
tion relating to the proposed merger. 
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Arthur Young & Company 

The Board of Directors and Stockholders 
American Airlines, Inc. 

We have examined the accompanying consolidated balance 
sheet of American Airlines, Inc. and Consolidated Subsid¬ 
iary at December 31,1970 and the related consolidated 
statements of operations, retained earnings, additional paid- 
in capital, and source and application of funds for the year 
then ended. Our examination was made in accordance with 
generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly in¬ 
cluded such tests of the accounting records and such other 
auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the 
circumstances. 

In our opinion, the statements mentioned above present 
fairly the consolidated financial position of American Air¬ 
lines, Inc. and Consolidated Subsidiary at December 31, 

1970, the consolidated results of their operations and the 
source and application of their funds for the year then ended, 
in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles 
applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 



New York, New York 
February 17,1971 


Notice 

Any person who owns, either beneficially or as trustee, more 
than 5 per centum, in the aggregate, of the outstanding com¬ 
mon stock of American Airlines, Inc. must file with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board a report containing the information re¬ 
quired by Section 245.13, Subpart B, Economic Regulations 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board. Such report must be filed on 
or before April 1 as to common stock owned as of December 
31 of the preceding year, or within 10 days of any subsequent 
acquisition thereof. Any stockholder who believes that he 
may be required to file such a report may obtain further in¬ 
formation by writing to the Director, Bureau of Operating 
Rights, Civil Aeronautics Board, Washington, D. C. 20428. 






American Airlines, Inc. and Consolidated Subsidiary 
Ten Year Comparative Summary 


1970 1969 1968 


Revenues, Expenses, Earnings (in thousands) 




Revenues 




Passenger 

$1,014,668 

$902,608 

$834,240 

Freight 

86,564 

78,589 

91,351 

Mail 

22,433 

21,288 

21,194 

Express 

6,349 

5,823 

6,516 

Other 

2,765 

24,652 

3,897 

Total 

1,132,779 

1,032,960 

957,198 

Expenses 




Wages, Salaries and Employee Benefits 

518,299 

436,628 

391,660 

Depreciation and Obsolescence 

106,068 

94,701 

92,439 

Other Operating Expenses 

516,277 

438,669 

409,183 

Interest and Miscellaneous 

29,246 

18,596 

19,538 

Federal Income Tax: 




Current 

(9,874) 

(831) 

(6,522) 

Deferred 

(476) 

11,031 

16,022 

Total 

1,159,540 

998,794 

922,320 

Other Income 




Net earnings of Sky Chefs, Inc. 

$804 

$3,234 

$3,043 

Profit (loss) on disposal of property and equipment (net) 

(441) 

1,068 

(2,465) 

Net earnings (loss) 

(26,398) 

38,468 

35,456 

Common Stock Per Share Information 




Shares outstanding at year end 

20.281,000 

20,281,000 

20,238,000 

Book value per share 

$17.78 

$19.89 

$18.78 

Earnings (loss) per share 

(1.30) 

1.90 

1.75 

Dividends paid per share 

.80 

.80 

.80 

Capital Expenditures (in thousands) 




Flight 

$118,215 

$77,698 

$90,788 

Ground 

70,671 

41,754 

20,660 

Deposits (net change) 

(13,182) 

76,370 

72,665 

Total 

175,704 

195,822 

184,113 

Financial Position at End of Year (in thousands) 




Net Working Capital 

$6,827 

$70,000 

$121,310 

Operating equipment and property (net) 

1,161,126 

1,101,159 

1,025,796 

Long-term debt 




Senior 

430,200 

398,371 

399,463 

Subordinated 

282,870 

282,870 

282,888 

Deferred Federal Income Tax 

146,266 

146,742 

135,711 

Retained earnings at end of year 

243,821 

286,443 

264,186 

Stockholders’ Equity 

360,678 

403,300 

380,004 

Number of stockholders 

66 

64 

69 

Operating Statistics 




Revenue per revenue passenger mile (yield) 

5.920 

5.620 

5.380 . 

Operating expense 




Per available ton mile 

20.280 

19.260 

19.000 

Per revenue ton mile 

47.420 

44.390 

41.230 

Available passenger seat miles (millions) 

34,259 

30,541 

27,829 

Revenue passenger miles (millions) 

18,170 

16,296 

15,526 

Passenger load factor 

50.9% 

52.8% 

55.7% 

Revenue plane miles flown (millions) 

302 

285 

273 

Revenue passengers carried (thousands) 

19,438 

19,001 

19,136 

Ton miles (millions) 




Available 

5,623 

5,036 

4,701 

Revenue (all classes of traffic) 

2,405 

2,185 

2,167 

Freight 

463 

444 

527 

Mail 

105 

93 

93 

Express 

20 

18 

19 
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1967 

1966 

1965 

1964 

1963 

1962 

1961 

$727,004 

$663,700 

$543,065 

$485,690 

$434,704 

$412,152 

$375,416 

88,887 

62,992 

47,371 

36,435 

33,593 

31,018 

26,424 

16,212 

17,028 

12,066 

11,117 

10,448 

10,807 

8,798 

5,979 

6,963 

5,704 

5,270 

5,226 

5,580 

4,431 

3,449 

(22,971) 

4,229 

5,495 

4,086 

3,491 

6,296 

841,531 

727,712 

612,435 

544,007 

488,057 

463,048 

421,365 

332,083 

274,645 

234,646 

211,380 

197,133 

195,950 

183,309 

82,582 

65,941 

59,656 

53,951 

49,822 

48,460 

41,009 

344,421 

289,253 

243,250 

214,196 

194,601 

195,226 

174,281 

19,243 

15,560 

11,953 

11,114 

10,984 

14,327 

8,668 

11,006 

21,594 

15,624 

8,706 

1,882 

(10,445) 

(5,279) 

9,094 

10,106 

8,026 

12,494 

14,612 

14,145 

12,059 

798,429 

677,099 

573,155 

511,841 

469,034 

457,663 

414,047 

$2,478 

$2,004 

$1,527 

$1,048 

$829 

$580 

$783 

2,505 

1,506 

375 

1,286 

675 

1,721 

1,234 

48,085 

54,123 

41,182 

34,500 

20,527 

7,686 

9,335 

20,224,000 

17,988,000 

17,932,000 

16,965,000 

16,665,000 

16,502,000 

16,553,000 

$17.83 

$15.78 

$13.46 

$11.53 

$10.23 

$9.57 

$9.62 

2.48 

3.01 

2.39 

2.04 

1.23 

.45 

.55 

.7875 

.65625 

.625 

.5625 

.50 

.50 

.50 

$284,682 

$236,708 

$117,647 

$86,754 

$64,899 

$60,222 

$128,427 

25,541 

11,019 

7,288 

7,286 

4,140 

5,841 

8,762 

(1,024) 

(500) 

11,906 

11,240 

20,470 

(24,616) 

(17,754) 

309,199 

247,227 

136,841 

105,280 

89,509 

41,447 

119,435 

$184,045 

$148,311 

$86,264 

$87,551 

$101,612 

$124,668 

$85,888 

938,200 

730,510 

552,731 

483,796 

432,264 

409,197 

438,566 

412,847 

363,756 

250,000 

269,750 

271,100 

298,947 

295,247 

282,894 

159,905 

78,170 

40,000 

40,000 

40,000 

40,000 

110,310 

101,216 

91,979 

83,953 

71,459 

56,847 

46,508 

244,944 

212,727 

170,601 

140,280 

115,407 

103,387 

104,207 

360,564 

283,799 

241,346 

195,665 

170,468 

157,953 

159,303 

57 

46 

42 

44 

48 

56 

57 

5.40C 

5.59C 

5.88C 

5.95C 

6.03C 

6.32C 

6.20C 

19.58C 

20.76C 

22.15C 

23.07C 

23.68C 

28.13C 

29.07C 

39.86C 

39.53C 

44.35C 

46.47C 

48.47C 

52.05C 

52.12C 

22,751 

18,795 

15,660 

13,661 

12,274 

11,404 

9,867 

13,451 

11,867 

9,243 

8,159 

7,205 

6,518 

6,058 

59.0% 

63.0% 

58.9% 

59.6% 

58.6% 

57.0% 

61.2% 

238 

192 

159 

141 

134 

128 

121 

16,901 

14,410 

11,534 

10,130 

9,124 

8,643 

8,094 

3,877 

3,035 

2,427 

2,079 

1,865 

1,563 

1,371 

1,904 

1,593 

1,212 

1,032 

911 

845 

765 

498 

351 

254 

186 

166 

156 

128 

65 

55 

38 

34 

32 

32 

26 

17 

20 

16 

14 

13 

15 

12 
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American Airlines, Inc. Board of Directors 


Common Stock 

4% Debentures 
5V2 % Debentures 

4V4% Debentures 


James W. Aston 

Chairman 

Republic National Bank of Dallas 
Dallas, Texas 

Gaston Azcarraga T. 

Chairman & President 
Fabricas Automex, S.A. 

Mexico City, D.F. 

Ralph M. Besse 

Partner 

Squire, Sanders & Dempsey 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Carter L. Burgess 

Chairman 

The National Corp. for Housing Partnerships 
Washington, D.C. 

Francis H. Burr 

Partner 
Ropes & Gray 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Walter W. Candy, Jr. 

Investments 

Los Angeles, California 

Amon G. Carter, Jr. 

President 

Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
Forth Worth, Texas 

Charles T. Fisher III 

Executive Vice President 
National Bank of Detroit 
Detroit, Michigan 

Manly Fleischmann 

Partner 

Jaeckle, Fleischmann, Kelly, Swart & Augspurger 
Buffalo, New York 


John W. Gardner 

Chairman 
Common Cause 
Washington, D.C. 

Donald M. Graham 

Chairman 

Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company 
Chicago, Illinois 

Benjamin P. Griffith 

President 

Griffith Company 

Los Angeles, California 

John D. Leitch 

President 

Upper Lakes Shipping Ltd. 

Toronto, Canada 

Courtland D. Perkins 

Chairman 

Dept, of Aerospace & Mechanical Sciences 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 

Elwood R. Quesada 

Chairman & President 

The L’Enfant Plaza Corporations 

Washington, D.C. 

Marion Sadler 

Vice Chairman 
American Airlines, Inc. 

New York, New York 

George A. Spater 

Chairman & President 
American Airlines, Inc. 

New York, New York 

Eugene F. Williams, Jr. 

President 

St. Louis Union Trust Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Transfer Agents 

Schroder Trust Company 
New York, New York 10015 

Continental Illinois 
National Bank & Trust 
Company of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 60690 


Registrars 

Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York 
New York, New York 10015 

The First National Bank 
of Chicago 

Chicago, Illinois 60690 


Trustees 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A. 
New York, New York 10015 

Chemical Bank 

New York, New York 10015 


First National City Bank 
New York, New York 10015 


Registrars 

First National City Bank 
New York, N.Y. 10022 

Manufacturers Hanover 
Trust Company of N.Y. 
New York, N.Y. 10015 

Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Company of N.Y. 

New York, N.Y. 10015 






















